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How Can John Be Good? 


John sent me this question a 
while ago: “I’ve asked Jesus to forgive my 
sins, and I believe He has. And I’ve prayed 
to God to help me be good, but I keep on 
being naughty. Why?” 

Well, John, what are you expecting to 
happen when you pray? Do you expect that 
God will suddenly take away all tempta- 
tion from you so you won’t want to sin 
any more? 

Did He do this for Jesus? The Bible says 
that Jesus “was in all points tempted like 
as we are” (Heb. 4:15). 

So, John, you can’t expect God to take 
away all temptation from you. Even after 
you pray there will still come times when 
you want to be bad. 

Perhaps you have heard of people who 
suddenly gained the victory over a bad 
habit when they prayed. I know a man who 
had smoked for years. He tried to stop and 








couldn’t. Then one day at camp meeting 
the ministers prayed for him, and from 
then on he never wanted to smoke again. 
Is that what you want God to do for you? 

God could do it. The fact that He doesn’t 
shows that He feels it would be better for 
you if He didn’t. Sometimes I wonder 
whether it might have been better for that 
friend of mine if he hadn’t insisted that 
God take the smoking temptation away all 
of a sudden. You see, he gained but little 
strength in overcoming it this way, and 
after a while he began yielding to other 
temptations and had to be put out of the 
church. 

Then, John, what will God do for you 
when you pray? He will put His Holy 
Spirit in your heart, and Christ, through 
the Spirit, will live in you. Luke 11:13 says, 
“Your heavenly Father {shall} give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” Then 
Christ will work in you, “both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure” (Phil. 2:13). 
He will make you grow to be like Himself. 

You asked God to forgive your sins be- 
cause you knew you couldn’t forgive them 
yourself. Now you must let God change 
your heart so that you will not go on 
sinning. You cannot change yourself any 
more than you can forgive yourself. Let 
God do it. 

Every morning give yourself to God. 
Think and talk about Him .often. Read 
about Him. Pray to Him. Whenever temp- 
tation comes, rush to Him for aid. 

God will let temptations come to you so 
that you may gain strength in overcoming 
them. And sometimes, sad to say, you may 
be overcome. Do not be discouraged. You 
are sorry. Jesus still loves you, and will 
help you do better next time. You may 
notice more and more sins in your life. 
This probably means you are living closer 
to Jesus and can see more clearly how dif- 
ferent your life has been from His. 

Let Christ have His way in your heart. 
Let Him be in control at all times, an 
gradually you will find it easier and easie 
to resist sin, till you live as Jesus lived— 
a pure, sinless life. May God help you to 
have such an experience this new year. 


Your friend, 


a Worxsvel 














THE MAGIC EYE 


By DAPHNE COX 


HENEVER Mr. Smith would go to 

town the laborers on his farm would 
stop working. He owned a farm some miles 
from a small dorp, as South African coun- 
try towns are called. When he found it 
necessary to go to the dorp, he could be 
sure that his African farm workers just 
wouldn’t work. 

All those days they would loaf around 
the fields, and when he would return, there 
would be a tremendous bustle of activity, 
as though they had been working at that 
speed all day. 


With a flourishing 


But he could tell by the little bit of 
plowing, sowing, or harvesting that had 
been done that the bustle was all show. 
And often he wondered just what he could 
do to make sure his workers would do a 
good day’s toil while he was away and could 
not watch them. 

Then suddenly he had the idea. It was 
so simple, he wondered why he'd never 
thought of it before. You see, Mr. Smith 
had a glass eye; and the scheme he had in 
mind would make use of that eye to its 
fullest advantage! To page 17 
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gesture Mr. Smith removed his eye and placed it in the glass on the table. 
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“How easily I could stuff the ballot 
boxes and elect myself,” Fred thought. 


THE ELECTION 





By TOMMY TUCKER 


aw WYATT glanced up. “You'll have 
to see Jack about that,” he said. 

He returned his attention to the copy be- 
fore him, and skimmed it hurriedly; marked 
the estimated number of words on the upper 
right-hand corner; then went back for a 
more thorough reading. This time he fol- 
lowed the lines of copy with the tip of his 
pencil, making hurried but neat corrections 
as he read. 

A few minutes later he felt a hand on 
his shoulder. He turned and glanced up. 
Jack, the editor in chief of the school 
paper, was there. 

“Boy!” Jack said, “will I ever be glad to 
get this last issue out of the way.” He sat 
down on the corner of Fred’s desk and 
continued: “It seems as though it should 
be easy to get a school paper out—but I 
sure don’t envy the person who takes my 
place.” 

The Weston Falls High School chose the 
new staff for the school paper at the begin- 
ning of the second semester of each school 
year. The staff served for the remainder of 
the year, and the first semester of the fol- 
lowing year. For a year now Jack had been 
the editor, and Fred, the associate editor. 

“I don’t blame you,” Fred was saying. 
“But ” he grinned, “but I'd sure like to 
be editor. I get a kick out of this—— I 
really like getting the old sheet out.” 

Jack stood up. “Well, you should be the 
next editor. After all, being associate and 
all, you know more about running the 





paper than anyone else.” Jack stopped then 
and frowned. “But,” he said, “you know how 
it is. The staff is part of the Associated Stu- 
dent Body and they have to be elected by % 
the students. Of course, the students don’t al- 

ways elect the best man.” 

Fred nodded. “I know,” 
Mason, huh?” 

Jack didn’t reply for a moment. Then he 
nodded. “Looks that way. Bob’s pretty popu- 
lar now, after writing that column of his. 
He’s smart as a whip—but not for this sort 
of thing. I mean, a column, yes; but editor 
of the paper, no.” Jack paused, then added, 
with a grin: “Don’t let me discourage you. 
Maybe you will be elected.” 

Fred dropped his gaze. “I doubt it,” he 
said. Then he picked up a pencil. Jack left. 

The last manuscript on the desk was Bob 
Mason’s column, “The Tattler.” Fred began 
to read it: 

“Occasionally students here at W.F. have 
accused Mr. Robertson, science teacher, of 
being a wet blanket. Well, along about 
Wednesday of this week ‘ 

Fred looked up, and stared out the win- 
dow, thinking about Bob. 

What could he do? How could he make 
the students see that while Bob was great 
for column writing, he wasn’t right for being 
the editor? There was a lot of hard, steady 
work behind each issue. Bob Mason was 
flashy; he got a lot of attention from his 
column. But he wasn’t the steady, hard- 


working type. 


he said. “Bob 
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Fred frowned and returned to the 
column. “ along about Wednesday of this 
week, for once their statements would have 
had a ring of accuracy....” 

There was a knock on the door. Fred 
glanced up. Principal Petersen entered. “Hi, 
Fred,” he said, and glanced around the news- 
paper room. There were two girls typing 
busily at a couple of old Underwoods, but 

her than that the room was deserted. 

retty well got everything finished for this 
issue, eh?” 

Fred nodded. “Got it just about wrapped 
up. Just a little more work and it'll be at 
the printers. Then the proofreading, and 
that’s that.” 

Mr. Petersen nodded. “Well, you've cer- 
tainly done an exceptional job this year. I 
only hope that the new staff will do as 
well.” He paused, and then continued: 
“This election is going to be a little difficult 
to handle, Fred, and I was wondering 
whether you would help me.” 





“Sure,” Fred said. 

“Well, you see, we've got 
to have the ballot boxes 
watched all the time—you 
know, just in case someone 
should try to pull some- 
thing. And there’s going to be about ten 
minutes, maybe fifteen, after the ballots have 
been collected, when the ballot boxes will 
have to be set backstage. I wanted you to 
guard them. O.K.?” 

“Be glad to,” Fred said. 

“Fine. Knew I could depend on you, 
Fred. Well, I'll be seeing you and keep 
up the good work!” 

“Thanks,” Fred returned, and Mr. Peter- 
sen left. 

Fred went back to the column, hurrying 
through the last paragraphs. 

Tuesday morning Fred was called in to 
help prepare the ballots. They were small 
pieces of paper on which the choice for 

To page 16 








Fred was not prepared for the good news he heard when the principal called him to his office. 
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A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED® | 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 





CHAPTER 7: A MESSAGE FOR UNCLE SOBAT 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR: 

Rajin came to the village of Singing Water preach- 
ing about the God of heaven. Saksee determined to 
resist. He left Singing Water and went five miles 
to Broken Light to be with his father, Pakoo. But 
his mind kept on going back to the new teaching. 
Jawab, the chief’s son, was injured, and it was Rajin 
who came and treated him. Then Jawab began to 
be —s to the new teaching. One night Saksee 
watched Kooning make a charm that would curse 
Jawab if he didn’t turn his back on the God of 
heaven. Saksee asked the witch doctor to make him 
a charm too that would help him to resist God. Yet 
daily, it seemed, the new teaching was gaining ground 
in his heart. Saksee’s Uncle Sobat spent several days 
in Broken Light during harvest, and every evening he 
a Saksee about the new religion. Saksee disap- 
proved. 


N SPITE of his disapproval of Uncle 
Sobat’s new way of life Saksee felt empty 
when he had gone. Loneliness filled the 
little hut. The mats lay on the floor where 
the three of them had slept. He stood in the 
middle of the room feeling as though some 
important thing had gone from the house. 

“We must work hard today,” his father 
said. “It will take us three or four days to 
reap that last field. I’m not sure Sobat will 
come back.” 

They worked hard that day and the next, 
but in spite of his new charm Saksee 
couldn’t help thinking about the rest day 
down in Singing Water. He wondered how 
Rajin’s face looked when Uncle Sobat told 
him that Jawab’s trust was growing stronger 
every day and that Kooning’s hatred was 
increasing. He could see the people 


gathered in the teacher's house and he 
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knew the hymns they would be singing. He 
knew that after the morning hymn and the 
teaching they would sit around Rajin’s big 
front room, telling all that had happened to 
them during the week. 

In the deep places of his heart he longed 
to be with them, yet his mind rejected the 
thought with anger. He held the little 
carved bone charm in his hand. How long 
would it take for this little piece of bird 
bone to drive the thought of God from his 
mind? 

He wondered whether Uncle Sobat would 
come back. No one had asked him to. In 
fact his leaving the house had been rather 
unpleasant. But Uncle Sobat did come early 
on the morning after the rest day. He was 
full of excitement over something the 
teacher had told them in their worship the 
day before. 

“Do you know?” he said with a glowing 


face. “The teacher read to us from the mm 


of God and it says if we have trust like 
grain of mustard seed we can ask what we 
will of God and He will do it.” 

He drew out a folded paper and opened 
it with great care. Inside were tiny, orange- 
colored seeds. 

“Mustard seeds!” Uncle Sobat explained. 
He held them out for Pakoo and Saksee to 
see. “The teacher, Rajin, gave them to me. 
He got them from the Chinese gardener at 














Inanam down at the foot of the mountain. 
He showed them to all of us yesterday. He 
gave every family a few to plant so we can 
understand about the mustard seed and 
trust in God.” 

Mustard seed—mustard seed! Saksee had 
seen the Chinese mustard and eaten it, for 
the plant was commonly used as a vegetable 
by the Chinese, but he had never seen the 


@:: before. 
7" “The kingdom of God and’ His word are 


just like these seeds,” Uncle Sobat was say- 
ing. “A little seed of it gets into a person’s 
heart. It starts growing, and soon there is a 
big plant and a big trust in God.” Then his 
face shone with joy. “You see, we need only 
a little trust to receive what we ask for Fr 
His thought seemed to wander in far 
places. “But that tiny bit of trust must have 
life in it—life like these tiny seeds.” 

Then Uncle Sobat divided the seeds in 
his hand into two portions. He gave half 
of them to Saksee. “Plant them today in the 
garden. See what they will do.” He wrapped 
the other seeds in the paper again. “For the 
chief,” he said. 

The boy took the small seeds into his 
hand and looked at them. All the way to the 
rice field he held them and planted them 
under Uncle Sobat’s direction at the edge of 





the clearing, where they had prepared a 
vegetable garden. 

The last of the rice was gathered in that 
day. It was late when they had bathed and 
eaten. When Uncle Sobat went to talk with 
Jawab, Saksee said he would go to bed be- 
cause he was tired. The boy knew that Uncle 
Sobat would tell Jawab all about the mus- 
tard seed. He had been thinking about it all 
day. He tried to get it out of his mind, but 
it stuck there. Had God known of his desire 
to be in Singing Water yesterday and sent 
him these little seeds? It seemed quite 
probable. 

In spite of himself he kept wondering 
what would be his most urgent request if 
he came to trust in God as Uncle Sobat and 
Jawab did. He could have anything he 
wanted from God if his trust was as big as a 
grain of mustard seed. He thought of several 
things he would like to have, and lay on his 
mat in deep thought. 

When his uncle returned he had not yet 
slept. He saw him come into the room and 
lie down on his mat. The moon was bright. 
It would soon be full! Then Saksee knew for 
certain what was the most urgent request of 
his heart—the medicine of madness! Let it 
come to nothing and be harmless! 

Of course the boy knew he had no right 


Uncle Sobat lighted the coconut-oil lamp and danced around it for joy. “My little Vee-Vee will 
be like other children,” he repeated over and over. “The God-teacher just now told me so.” 











to make any request of God. He was against 
God. He was all for the old customs—the 
charm! He felt for it; and with it folded 
tight in his hand he slept. 

It was still dark outside when Saksee was 
wakened by his Uncle Sobat calling in a 
voice of wonder and delight, “I will have my 
wish! I will have my wish! My little Vee- 
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NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 
By DOROTHY WALTER 


Today another year begins 
With days all bright and new; 
And as each comes | want to be 
More honest, helpful, true. 


I'll act toward others as I'd like 
For them to act toward me; 
And to my family at home 
More kind and loving be. 


I'll share my faith and help to spread 
The news His coming's near; 

And try to do what God would want 
Each day of this new year. 


POS OOOO SSS SBS SBS SSTSAAVAAASTS 


Vee will hear and speak. She will be like 
other children!” 

Saksee and his father sat up rubbing their 
eyes and peering about in the darkness to 
see what had happened. 

“You worked too hard in the rice field, 
brother,” Pakoo said gently. “You are dream- 
ing. Go back to sleep and rest.” 

“No, no!” Uncle Sobat was lighting the 
coconut-oil lamp. “No, no! I must not sleep 
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more this night. I must tell you! It was a 
man! He looked like a God-teacher, only 
he was big and tall, much bigger than 
Rajin. He was dressed all in white, and he 
told me my prayer was heard. God will 
make it as I have asked!” Uncle Sobat was 
too excited to sit down. He danced about 
the little oil lamp on the floor like a joyous 
child. 


“Man, that is impossible.” Pakoo oo 


up, his face stern. “We have seen man 
people in our tribe who were born without 
hearing and without words. None of them 
ever came to be any different. Don’t be a 
fool! This is madness! Be content to have 
Vee-Vee as she is. She is healthy and 
strong. She is a good child, and she will 
learn to work and help you when she is 
older.” Pakoo took hold of his brother and 
shook him as though he would jerk the 
foolish notions out of his head. 

But Uncle Sobat paid no attention to 
anything they said. He continued to say 
over and over, “My little Vee-Vee—she 
will be like other children!” The light on his 
face was like nothing they had ever seen 
before. Their words made no impression on 
him. 

Now the first streaks of dawn filtered 
through the coconut tree outside the win- 
dow. He prepared to leave. 

“I must tell Vee-Vee’s mother! I must 
tell Rajin!” He flew out the door and down 
the mountain path like a winged creature. 

Saksee stood with his father in the door 
of their hut and watched him disappear 
among the jungle trees below the village. 
The sun had not yet reached the rim of the 
mountain, but the freshness of early morn- 
ing lay over everything. The boy looked at 
his father. 

“He really believes it!” Pakoo said, more 
to himself than to Saksee. 

“And I wouldn't be surprised if it happens, 
too,” the boy answered. 

His father looked at him in alarm. “It 





has never happened among our people. & 


never: 

Saksee interrupted him. “The God-teach- 
ing never came among us before.” 

Now Pakoo and Saksee might have kept 
this information to themselves, but it hap- 
pened that Saksee dropped in to see how 
Jawab had gotten through the night. It was 
his daily custom. When Jawab asked for 
Uncle Sobat, it came about naturally to tell 

To page 18 
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The Bird That Interrupted the 
» © Missionary'’s Prayer 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 





| | igs missionary heard a strange sound in 


the room while he was saying his prayers 
and opened one eye cautiously to see what 
was happening. 

It was almost irreverent, what he saw— 
if one can call a bird irreverent. For the mis- 
sionary saw a bird eating one of the candles 
on the altar! 

Whether the missionary went on with his 
devotions or got up and chased the bird 
away no one knows. 

But this missionary—who lived four hun- 
dred years ago in Nova Sofala, Africa— 
realized that he was watching a very unusual 
thing. For whoever heard of a bird that 








likes to eat beeswax, even when it’s made 
into candles? 

After the missionary had watched the bird 
awhile, he told his companions, and since 
then men have learned many things about 
this bird, called the honey-guide. 

Honey-guides like to eat beeswax. Un- 
fortunately for them, however, most bee- 
hives are tucked away carefully inside strong 
trees. The birds are cousins to the wood- 
peckers, but do not have strong beaks, so 
they cannot get at the wax. They need help. 

Now there is an animal in Africa called 
the ratel, which loves honey but which has 
a hard time finding any. So the two team up. 

The ratel walks 
around making a spe- 
cial noise that lets 
the honey-guide know 
where he is. Then the 
honey-guide flies in 
front of the ratel and 
makes a lot of excited 
chatter till he gets the 
ratel’s attention. Then 
he leads the way to a 
hive. 

The bird then sits 
back calmly while the 
ratel breaks open the 
hive and eats all the 

To page 18 


HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 


The missionary was sur- 
prised—a bird was eating 
a candle on the altar! In 
the circle a ratel follows a 
honey-guide to a beehive. 
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WIDE WORLD 





Al sits at his desk a good many years after he became the hero of the St. Louis telegraphers. 


A‘ was fifteen years old the day he saved 
a boy’s life. 

He was still a newshawk on the railroad 
at the time, and that particular day he was 
standing on the station platform talking to 
the station agent, }. U. Mackenzie. 

Mr. Mackenzie did not notice what was 
happening, but Al had a very observant eye, 
and as he heard a freight train rumbling 
into the station he saw a child playing on 
the track. There was no time for polite 
excuses. Al left like a shot from a gun, 
dashed for the baby, grabbed him and tossed 
him to safety with not one split second to 
spare, for a wheel caught Al’s heel and spun 
him around. He landed in the pile of gravel 
where he had thrown the baby. 

Of course, the baby was scared and cry- 
ing, and Al was bruised and cut by the 
gravel. The train hands picked up both the 
big boy and the little one and brought them 
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back to the platform and fixed them up. 
Neither one was seriously hurt—just shaken 
up and scratched and bruised. The station 
agent was more excited than Al, for this 
baby was his own little boy. 

He was most grateful and tried to thank 
the rescuer, but he was too excited to say 
anything that sounded the way he wanted 
it to. But later he saw Al and offered to 
teach him how to operate the telegraph, for 
he knew this was one of the great desires 
the boy’s life. Of course, the offer w 
gladly accepted. 

For three months Al the newsboy 
dropped off the train at Mount Clemens 
station and studied and practiced telegraphy. 
He must have been an apt student, for in 
these three months he learned so much about 
the telegraph instrument and was so good 
an operator that his teacher said he might 
graduate. 
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The men sneered when Al 


came in—but not for long! 


AL, THE HERO 


By ELTON A. JONES 


He spent the next several months in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as a telegraph operator, 
and then went to Memphis, Tennessee. 
There he went to the Western Union office 
and asked for work. He was told he might 
give it a try, and the next morning he was 
on the job. 

Al had been too busy studying, learning, 
and experimenting to think much about his 
clothes or how he looked. So this morning 
he went to the office in a “hickory” shirt, 
pants that did not fit, with the legs poked 
into the tops of shoes that were too big. 

That morning was a busy one, and young 
Thomas Alva Edison—as Al is better 
known—was sent to a desk. His newness 
in the office and his dress did not seem to 
recommend him highly to the other opera- 
tors, who winked gleefully at one another. 
Now, they thought, they'd have plenty of 
fun with this young hayseed. 

Edison did not know it, but the desk they 
gave him was for the St. Louis wire, and at 
the other end of the line was one of St. 
Louis’ fastest operators. Soon there was a 
call and Edison responded. It was a long 
report, and coming in like lightning. 

What do you suppose Edison did? Get 
excited? Not he. Here is the way another 
writer described it in a book.* 

“Edison threw his leg over the arm of 
the chair, leisurely transferred a wad of 
spruce gum from his pocket to his mouth, 
took up a pen, examined it critically, and 
started in about fifty words behind. He 
didn’t stay there long though. St. Louis let 
out another link of speed and still another, 
and the instrument on Edison’s table 


hummed like an old fashioned Singer sew- 
ing machine. Every man in the office left 
his desk and gathered around the Jay to 
see what he was doing with that electric 
cyclone. 

“Well, sir, he was right on the word and 
taking it down in the prettiest copperplate 
hand you ever saw, even crossing his ‘t's’ 
and dotting his ‘i’s’, and punctuated with as 
much care as a man editing telegraph for rat 
printers. St. Louis got tired by and by and 
slowed down. Then Edison opened the key 
and said, 

““*Hello there! When are you going to 
get a hustle on? This is no primer class.’” 

You may be sure there was no more 
winking about young Edison after that. All 
the operators in Memphis were proud of 
him, for the St. Louis operator had teased 
them unmercifully about being so slow. 
Now there was in their own office someone 
who could put this St. Louis whirlwind in 
his place! 

How and where did Al learn so much? 

While he worked in Cincinnati he earned 
a fair salary, but instead of wasting his 
money and his evenings on what some 
would call a good time, he spent most of 
it for books and electrical instruments, so 
much so that at times he had too little left 
for what he really needed. But he was 
having a wonderful time—he was learning 
—he was getting somewhere in his prepa- 
ration for something greater. That’s why he 
became a hero. 





* From Thomas Alva Edison, Sixty Years of an Inventor's 
Life, by Francis Arthur Jones. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York, N.Y. 
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How Marion fought knights 


and slew dragons. 


KNIGHT WITHOUR A 


TS funny how things you dream about 

when you're seven or eight years old some- 
times work out when you get to be fifteen 
or sixteen. Marion was only eight when she 
said to her mother, “I do wish there were 
exciting things to do nowadays like there 
used to be.” 

“For instance?” queried Mother. 

“Well, if there were knights and dragons 
and castles and fair ladies as there used to 
be, we could have a lot of exciting adven- 
tures.” 

“Which one would you like to be, the 
castle, the dragon, the fair lady, or the knight 
in shining armor?” 

“The knight, of course,” said Marion. 

“And what would you do?” 

“Well, I'd always be true even though 
I was offered a reward to do wrong. I'd fight 
dragons and I'd never listen to anyone who 
suggested evil. I'd even fight seven or eight 
knights singlehanded if I had to!” 

Mother smiled at her daughter and said, 
“There is still evil to fight and Satan to be 
overcome and right to do, and that takes 
courage.” 

“Yes, but it isn’t the same,” lamented 
Marion. “Anyway, it doesn’t take courage to 
do right nowadays. You just do right be- 
cause it’s right, and that’s all there is to it.” 

Marion returned to her book. She wasn’t, 
in appearance, anything like a storybook 
child. She wasn’t chubby and rosy with 
golden curls a-bobbing. She was tall and 
skinny and had freckles and wore glasses. 

Years passed by and Marion went to high 
school. She was still tall, but now she was 
slim instead of skinny. She still wore spec- 
tacles, but her freckles were noticeable only 
when she played tennis or basketball. 
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By MARGARET D. CLARKE 


In the Australian town where she lived 
there were only six or seven Adventists, and 
Marion was the first Seventh-day Adventist 
to attend the high school. Only girls attended 
this school. The boys had a high school of 
their own. 

Toward the end of the first year there was 
great excitement in the school, for the names 
of the sports teams that would visit the 
neighboring townships were to be an- 
nounced. The names were 
placed on the notice board. 

“Congratulations, Mar- 
ion!” shrieked her class- 
mates. “Good for you! 
You're in the basketball 
team. You'll have a stun- 
ning time; they always do!” 

There was much laugh- 
ing and backslapping. 

“I say,” exclaimed Marje. 
“You don’t seem _ very 
thrilled about it all. We'd 
give our ears if we could 
be picked.” 

“Well,” said Marion 
slowly. “I won’t be going.” 

For a second there was 
an amazed silence. 

“But why?” 
asked at once. 

“I'm a Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist, and the big games 
are on Saturday.” 

“But couldn’t you go 
just once? You'll be letting 


everyone 





“There will be no more stories 
like that told here,” said Mar- 
ion. A hush fell on the room. 
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the school down. There’s no goalie like you.” 

Letting the school down. Oh dear! Marion 
hadn’t thought of that. But not even the 
thought of the school’s honor must sway her 
from the path of right. 

“Don’t worry,” she told her schoolmates. 
“Phyllis is as good as I am.” 

When she told Mother about it, Mother 
asked, “Did it take great courage?” 

“Well, yes and no,” replied Marion. 














“There was a time,’ reminded Mother, 
“when you wanted to be a knight.” 

“What's that got to do with basketball?” 
queried the girl. 

“Perhaps you had a prize offered you to 
do wrong, but you turned away from evil. 
I wonder if you'll ever have to face a 
dragon.” 

Marion did. 

Next year she was to sit for a public 
examination and the headmistress was teach- 
ing the class geometry. Now the head- 
mistress was tall and austere and very bril- 
liant. She talked fast and made the class 
tremble. 

If a problem could not be solved by the 
whole class, Miss Johnstone would work it 
on the board. First, she would draw the 
diagram and then she would say, in machine- 
gun speed, something that sounded like 
this: 

“If A equals D and C equals B then 
angle ABF equals angle BEF. That's right, 
isn’t it? Then by Theorem 14, AC and DF 
are parallel if LM transects them. You all 
follow that?” 

The poor frightened class all readily 
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said, “Yes, Miss Johnstone,” though they 
didn’t understand a thing. 

Then like a lightning flash Miss John- 
stone would erase the diagram, and looking 
around on the subdued class would pounce 
on a hapless child and say, “You, come and 
work it on the blackboard.” 

One Thursday this happened to poor 
Marion. In fear and trembling she walked 
to the blackboard and accepted the chalk in 
nerveless fingers. 

Her mind went blank. 

She drew the diagram and then stood. 
She could almost feel the waves of sympathy 
from the class wrapping around her. Sud- 
denly she had an inspiration. The reasoning 
was clear. 

Rapidly she worked, feeling more re- 
lieved as each step fell into a logical se- 
quence. She was just about to relax when, 
like a Valkyrie, Miss Johnstone descended 
furiously upon her. 

“You, you young egotist! You think you 
can improve on my method. You have the 
audacity to come out here and do the prob- 
lem a different way. You...” 
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Poor Marion. But at last the period ended 
and school was out. 

She noticed a buzzing from the group 
around the notice board. There hung a new 
order. 

“All girls sitting for the public examina- 
tion will report to school on Saturday morn- 
ings 8:30 to 12 for extra coaching. There 
will be no exemptions.” (Signed) F. 
JOHNSTONE. 

Marion went home and wept. 

“Mother,” she wailed. “I just can’t face 
her. I couldn’t go up and ask her to let me 
off. Not after geometry today. She'd eat 
me, truly she would.” 

Mother answered quietly, “There’s an old 
rhyme that says, » 

“There are no ghosts 
But dragons will appear;  §¢ 
And if thou dost not faint 
God will not lack a saint.’ 

“It was all right for those old knights,” 
Marion countered. “They wore armor. I’ve 
only got a school uniform.” 

“Put on the whole armour of God,” 
quoted Mother. To page 19 
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HE WISHED HE WEREN’T SO TALENTED 


By VERNE KELSEY 


e no special reason, Albert asked to 
be given a violin for Christmas when he 
was seven. It was hanging on the tree at the 
proper time, and he started in right away 
to saw on it. The awful sounds he made 
almost drove the family crazy, and in self- 
defense they found him a teacher. He 
learned rapidly and soon was asked to play 
for friends. 

This he hated to do, and he tried to get 
out of it as often as he could. One evening 
he said, “Oh, I wish I weren’t so talented.” He 

































































really was talented, for when he was four- 
teen he was taken to Bologna to play for 
the examination there at the Conservatory. 
The directors didn’t want to listen to such 
a young boy, but finally they consented, and 
he passed with forty-eight out of the pos- 
sible fifty marks. Only one other child had 
done so well and that had been the great 
Mozart! 

Albert Spalding grew up to be one of 
the few really great violinists America has 
thus far produced. His family was well to 
do, so that as a child he had many advan- 
tages that not everyone has. His mother 
was a fine pianist, and often the family 
spent whole evenings playing music. 

The family life was quite unusual in that 
relatives would often drop in for a visit 
and then stay on for weeks, months, and 
even years. To say the least, life in the 
Spalding household was never dull. For a 
period of years the family traveled between 
Italy and America, and it was in Italy that 
Albert began to study. 

Before long he began to take little con- 
cert tours in the different countries of 
Europe. Gradually he built up a fine reputa- 
tion, and eventually became known all over 
the world as an outstanding artist. 

Of course you cannot now hear him in 
person, but you can listen to some of his 
records. If you do not know his playing, 
you certainly should become acquainted 
with it. 


Albert begged for a violin when he was seven. Soon 
people asked him to play so often he grew weary of it. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


Ralph Hicks, age 12. 1132 Timor Avenue, Orlando, 
Florida, U.S.A. Photography, story writing, carpentry. 

Jackie Breeden, age 12. RFD 2, Englishtown, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. Reading, sewing, post cards, softball. 

Ray Breeden, RFD 2, Englishtown, New Jersey, 
U.S.A. Swimming, model airplanes, camping, riding 
horses. 

Marlene Raye Hinkle, age 10. B.B. Route, Box 500, 
Cottage Grove, Oregon, U.S.A. Piano, rocks, reading, 
stamps. 

Heikmat Abdul, age 10. 17152 Goddard, Detroit 
12, Michigan, U.S.A. Reading, singing, biking. 

Gilbert E. Jones, III, age 13. 17152 Goddard, De- 
troit 12, Michigan, U.S.A. Basketball, biking, swim- 
ming, crafts. 

Sandra Williams, age 13. 712 Barron Street, Lo- 
gansport, Indiana, U.S.A. Cooking, biking, collecting 
pictures of babies, stamps. 

Angel Rotor, age 14. Northern Luzon School of 
Arts and Trades, Tamag, Vigan, Ilocos Sur, Philip- 
pine Islands. Stamps, biking, exchanging souvenirs. 








The Election 
From page 5 


the various positions would be written by 
the students during assembly. 

Fred distributed them to the various 
monitors who were to pass them out, and 
then brought out the boxes in which the 
ballots would be placed. 

It was while he was doing this that 
an idea occurred to him. It was so fantas- 
tically easy that for a moment he stopped 
and stood, forgetting the boxes in his hands, 
his mind racing. Then he glanced up. Yes, 
he could do it. And it would work, he knew. 

With little or no trouble whatsoever, he 
could prepare fake ballots, giving himself a 
good majority so that he would be sure to 
win. When the ballot boxes were left with 
him as Mr. Petersen had said, he could sub- 
stitute the fake ballots for the real ones. 

It was all so very simple 

As the minutes went by he thought about 
the plan. The more he thought about it, the 
more certain he became that there would 
be no complications, that there would be no 
possible way of knowing what he had 
done. He knew exactly how many students 
would be in the auditorium that day; he 
would know exactly how many ballots to 
fake. 

“It’s going to work,” he said silently. “It’s 
going to work!” 

Besides, he thought, I'll be doing the 
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school a real favor. Bob Mason could never 
handle the paper, and | could. Smiling with 
excitement, he began to make more de- 
tailed plans. 

He managed to smuggle paper for the 
ballots to a supply closet without any 
trouble. 

A few minutes later, when it was an- 
nounced that the students would vote for the 
paper staff, Fred saw his chance. 

He slipped unnoticed from the audito- 
rium and went to the supply closet. Taking 
a pencil from his pocket, he began to write 
his name, and the names of other likely 
choices on the paper, using different styles 
of writing so that the handwriting would 
not appear to have been the same. 

“Eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, 
fourteen”’—he could be finished easily by 
the time he would collect the ballot boxes— 
“twenty-one, twenty-two fifty-four, 
fifty-five, fifty-six, fifty 

Suddenly he stopped. 

For a long time he stared at the ballots 
before him. Then he laid the pencil down 
and slowly stood up. 

“I can’t do it,” he said softly. “It’s too— 
too dishonest.” 

He picked up the fake ballots and be- 
gan to crumple them in his hand, and then 
tear them into little pieces. He threw them 
away, and slowly left the room. 

After all, he reasoned, it would be better 
to be elected associate editor again—and 
have a clear conscience. 

Slowly he started toward the auditorium. 
Several times he paused, tempted to turn 
back and try again to switch the ballots; 
but each time he went on toward the audi- 
torium. It was an important decision. Per- 
haps, deciding to sacrifice the position he 
wanted more than anything else in the 
world would be the most important deci- 
sion he would make for years to come. 

“Here you are,” Mr. Petersen said, hand- 
ing the ballot boxes to Fred. “Mrs. Robert- 
son will be here to get them in a few 
minutes.” 

Fred nodded and sat down, the ballot 
boxes before him. As the minutes ticked by 
he thought over his decision. Was there 
such a thing as being too honest? Was he 
being impractical? But somehow he was 
happy that he had made the choice he had. 
Still he felt relieved when Mrs. Robertson 
finally arrived and took the boxes from him, 
making it impossible for him to cheat. 





” 








The results were announced. 

“For associate editor,’ Mr. Petersen read, 
“Fred Wyatt! For editor in chief, Bob 
Mason!” 

There was a roar of applause, and then 
the student body was quiet while Mr. Peter- 
sen spoke. 

Fred leaned back in the chair. Well, 
another year of hard work with no credit, 
he thought. 

In the next few days Fred’s suspicions 
were confirmed. Bob didn’t know how to 
run the paper, and he didn’t like all the 
slow, hard work that had to go into each 
issue. 

“Look, Fred, you wouldn’t mind sort of 
taking over this job, would you?” Bob 
would say every time a difficult or un- 
pleasant job came up. And Fred took it 
over, knowing that he was the only one on 
the staff who knew how to do it. 

But as the days passed, and Bob was 
complimented for the work that actually 
Fred was doing, Fred began to grow angry 
at Bob, and soon it was difficult for him to 
conceal it. 

One morning, several weeks later, Fred 
was called out of class. “Mr. Petersen wants 
to see you,” he was told. 

Surprised, he went to the principal's 
office. 

Bob was there, seated beside the desk. Mr. 
Petersen spoke: “Sit down, Fred. Bob here 
has just told me that things aren’t going 
too smoothly around the newspaper office.” 

Bob nodded. 

“And he feels that perhaps some changes 
should be made. I think he has something 
to say to you.” 

Bob nodded again. “I—well, when they 
asked me if I would accept the position as 
editor, I said yes. But I didn’t have any idea 
of what would be needed of me. I realize 
now that I, well, I don’t know the first 
thing about getting out a school newspaper. 
We got out this last issue only because you 
did all the work. My name is there as 
editor. But you're the real editor, Fred.” 

Fred didn’t say anything; he only stared 
in complete surprise at Bob. 

“So what I figure is maybe I should let 
you be editor, and I'll be editor of the en- 
tertainment section. You know, I'll be editor 
of the stories on the school programs, but 
let you take over the real job as editor in 
chief.” 

Mr. 


Petersen nodded. “I think Bob’s 





right,” he said..“It takes a lot of courage 
for Bob to do this—but I think after 
what he has told me that he’s doing the 
right thing. Of course, this will have to be 
put before the student body and voted on, 
but I am sure they'll O.K. it when Bob asks 
them to. I’m putting it before them this 
morning.” 

Bob nodded. 

Fred still just stared, bewildered. 

At last he spoke. “Well, look, I didn’t 
expect ” he began. 

“I know you didn’t, Fred. But you de- 
serve this,’ Mr. Petersen said, and then 
added, laughing, “Now you two get out of 
my Office. I’ve got work to do!” 

Bob laughed and Fred joined in after a 
moment, and the two left. 

As they walked toward the auditorium 
Bob said, “I sure owe you a lot of thanks 
for the help you've given me. I’ve been mak- 
ing you do all the work—and I took all 
the credit. But now, well, now I can be 
more honest—with myself and with others.” 

Fred smiled. Bob was a good person to 
have for a friend, after all! As they con- 
tinued toward the auditorium, they both 
kidded each other a little, and Fred knew 
it was the basis for a friendship that would 
be true and lasting. 





The Magic Eye 
From page 3 


The Africans had always referred to the 
glass eye as “the bwana’s magic eye.” They 
didn’t know, of course, that it was made 
out of glass. They only knew that it sparkled 
with a wonderful light and that it was an 
eye with powerful white man’s magic. For 
could not this eye stay still while the other 
eye moved in all directions? 


They could make their own eyes go 
inward, in a see-double squint. They could 
roll them around so that great circles of 
white showed in their black sockets. But 
they could not make one eye remain still 
while the other one moved. Truly, the 
bwana had a magic eye! 

So when the day came that the bwana 
called them all into the field where a table 
was standing with a small glass on it, they 
wondered anew. Why should the bwana put 
this table out in the sunshine? 

As they stared in silence, Mr. Smith 
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spoke. “Now you lazy boys! Each time I go 
away to the dorp, you don’t work, so today I 
am going to make sure you do work.” And 
with a great flourishing gesture, he removed 
the glass eye and placed it in the tumbler 
on the table. 

There was a great cry of fear and amaze- 
ment from his audience. A few men tried 
to run off in alarm, but Mr. Smith’s impera- 
tive voice stopped them in their tracks. 
“Come here!” he shouted. “My eye is watch- 
ing you! It will watch you all day, and it 
will see that you do your work well!” 

And do you know on that day those Afri- 
can men worked harder than they ever had 
in their whole lives! 

When Mr. Smith came back he found 
so much work done that thereafter he took 
frequent trips to the dorp. Each time he 
left the glass eye sparkling in the sunshine 
in the tumbler atop the table, and never did 
he have any more slackness. 

There are some people who think that 
way about God. They are terrified at the 
thought that God is watching them, and I 
always feel sorry for these poor people, 
because they can’t get much of a blessing 
when they are afraid. 

They don’t realize that God is watching 
them not only to find out whether they are 
obedient, but to see where He can help 
them. Then He can send them food when 
they are hungry, help when they are in 
trouble, comfort when they are sad. He is 
watching so that He can protect them in 
danger and deliver them from evil and 
temptation. 

When you think of the list that grows 
longer and longer, aren’t you glad that our 
God has an all-seeing eye, not just a glass 
one like the “magic eye” of Mr. Smith? 


The Bird That Interrupted the 
Missionary’s Prayer 


From page 9 


honey it wants. When the ratel leaves, the 
bird swoops down and eats the wax, spiced 
with a few juicy bee grubs now and then. 

The Africans found out a long time ago 
that if they craved a little honey all they 
had to do was to find some way to make a 
noise like a ratel and pretty soon a honey- 
guide would come around and lead them to 
a beehive. The Africans always leave a little 
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beeswax behind to pay the bird for his kind- 
ness. 

The birds seem to have learned that a 
man will work as well as the ratel and will 
often come to a man even when the man 
makes no noise. 

The honey-guide has one very bad habit. 
It lays its eggs in other birds’ nests, and when 
the babies hatch they have a special hook 
on their beak which they use to drive out all 
the other little birds. 

But the honey-guide more than makes up 
for its badness by bringing much sweetness 
into the lives of man and beast. Truly an all- 
wise God has gone far in giving to His 
creatures the instincts they need for sur- 
vival. 





A Grain of Mustard Seed 
From page 8 


him that Uncle Sobat was gone and show 
the manner of his leaving. 

“He saw some kind of big God-teacher 
in the night,” Saksee reported. “The God- 
teacher told him his little girl will speak 
and hear.” 

Jawab turned on his mat and gasped in 
surprise. “Did he really hear and see such 
a thing? What do you think it means?” 

“Oh, I’m sure that he really saw the man 
and heard what he said. You know he asks 
God every day to make his little girl like 
other children.” 

“Do you think it will come true?” The 
chief's son sat propped up on his pillows 
with parted lips, and Saksee thought he saw 
some of the brightness of the God of heaven 
about him. 

“I know that the God of heaven is strong,” 
the boy admitted unwillingly. 

“You don’t think Kooning has made some 
devil medicine against him?” Jawab asked. 

“Oh, no, no!” the boy’s heart leaped with 
terror. “No, surely it couldn’t be that! Koon- 
ing says the devil medicine makes people 
confused and sad and sick, grieved and 
hopeless 

They both sat and thought about it, and 
Saksee’s secret trembled on his lips, but he 
choked it back—not now—not now. It was 
too dangerous. He knew that Uncle Sobat 
had never been healthier or happier in all 
his life. It couldn't be devil medicine. 

Somehow every person in Broken Light 
heard of the wonderful thing that had hap- 














pened to Sobat in their village. They heard 
it that very day. It was talked of in the 
gardens, in the houses, around the oil lamps. 
Many opinions were given on the matter. 
Some said the poor man had worked too 
hard in the hot sun and without doubt he 
was coming down with the heavy fever. 
Others said that the new witchcraft was 
driving him mad. There were a few who 
were awed with the thought of the great 
promise Sobat had received and that a mes- 
senger of the God of heaven had appeared 
here in this village of Broken Light. What 
would happen next? Excitement ran high. 
Some of the people found excuses to go 
down to Singing Water on errands. They 
came back and reported that everyone in 
Singing Water knew about the God-teacher 
who had appeared to Sobat, but the child 
was unchanged. 

Kooning was in favor of getting up a big 
devil-feast. “Let us drive this new witch- 
craft out of the village so the spirits will 
feel comfortable again,” he urged. “Other- 
wise we may expect some great calamity.” 

“But at our last devil-feast Jawab was 
hurt, and because of that the teacher from 
Singing Water came here,” Pakoo reminded 
him. 

After much discussion it was decided that 
the matter of a feast should wait until it 
could be seen how these things were going 
to turn out. The chief was inclined to 
waver between the new teaching and the 
old customs. So Kooning gnashed his 
yellow teeth in rage, because he could do 
nothing. 

(To be continued) 


Knight Without Armor 
From page 14 


Next morning found Marion standing 
outside Miss Johnstone's office. She won- 
dered whether Daniel had felt as she did 
when he stood at the mouth of the lions’ 
den. 

“Come in,” said Miss Johnstone crisply. 

It took Marion at least three swallows 
before she could get the words out about 
being unable to come on Saturday. Miss 
Johnstone stared hard at her and said, “Come 
on Sunday instead.” And Marion was dis- 
missed. She had encountered her dragon 
and had come out of the battle victorious. 


The examinations were passed, and the 
third year was speeding on its way. 

One afternoon the telephone rang and 
Marion answered it. One of the teachers was 
asking her to go with him to the movies. 
He was young and quite eligible and the 
fact that he had asked her when there were 
far more glamorous lasses in the class made 
her feel a faint glow of pride. 

“It’s a good picture,” he assured her. “I 
know you wouldn't go to just any sort, and 
you've been studying so hard. A_ break 
would do you good.” 

Marion had no young people’s meetings 
to attend. There were practically no friends 
of her own faith to associate with. Yes, a 
little entertainment would be welcome—if 
it were the right kind. 

Mother, who was sewing in the same 
room, was praying as she stitched—praying 
that Marion would keep her resolve of 
years ago: “I would not listen to any knight 
that suggested evil.” 

“I'm sorry,” Marion said with a tone of 
finality, “but you see I don’t go to pictures.” 

Marion now became senior prefect. (A 
senior prefect would be similar to student 
association president in schools of the 
United States.) One day as she and the 
other prefects were in their sitting room— 
a den where no junior ever set foot unin- 
vited, and no junior was ever invited, Ruth 
told a story that was definitely off color and 
everyone laughed; that is, everyone except 
Marion. 

Now Marion had been reading and she 
could have continued reading and pretended 
she hadn’t heard. But there came to her 
mind the last part of her childish resolve, 
“I'd even fight seven or eight knights single- 
handed if I had to!” 

Well, here were seven or eight “evil” 
knights. 

Marion looked up. “Ruth, I don’t appre- 
ciate that type of story, and while I’m senior 
prefect there'll be no more told in this 
room.” 

Ruth got up and left. Jane started comb- 
ing her hair before the mirror, several girls 
picked up their tennis rackets, and two 
began to study. 

Marion wondered whether the girls 
would be friends with her again. They were. 
Actually, they appreciated the stand she 
had taken. 

Then came the last day at school. Fare- 

To page 22 
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I|—The Treasure of Faithfulness 


(JANUARY 12) 


Memory VERSE: “Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life’ (Revelation 
2:10). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of Daniel’s faithfulness in the 
court of Babylon. You will find it in Daniel 6: 
1-10. Read also the story of Joseph’s faithfulness 
in Genesis 39:2-6, 21-23. 

Learn the memory verse with its reference. 


SUNDAY 
Faithfulness in Our Daily Tasks 


Open your Bible to Ecclesiastes 9. 

Just a stone’s throw from our church in 
the city of Edinburgh, Scotland, stands a monu- 
ment that is visited by thousands every year. 
It is not a monument to a courageous soldier, 
a noble martyr, or a gifted poet—but to a dog. 
It is not even because of a brave deed per- 
formed by the dog that this monument was 
erected by the animal’s friends. It was placed 
there because of a quality this little terrier 
showed—the quality of faithfulness. Bobby lived 
with his master, Auld Jock, near old Greyfriars 
Church in Edinburgh. Everywhere his master 
went, Bobby faithfully followed. But one day 
Auld Jock breathed his last breath, and kind 
hands laid him to rest in the churchyard. Bobby 
was at the funeral, but no one seemed to notice 
him. Three days later Bobby turned up at the 
restaurant to which Auld Jock had gone every 
day for his midday meal when the big gun in 
the castle boomed out the hour. The owner of 
the restaurant gave him a bone and a bun, just 
as he had done every day when he had come 
with his master. Bobby took the offering and 
left the restaurant. Next day he came again, 
and went out as before. Curious to know where 
he went, the owner followed him, and found that 
he went to the cemetery and there set up a 
vigil by his master’s grave. For fourteen years 
Bobby continued his watch by Auld Jock’s grave, 
only leaving to go for his dinner when the castle 
gun sounded at midday. When he died, friends 
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put up a monument to his faithfulness. Do you 
wonder that Greyfriars’ Bobby has become in 
Scotland a symbol for faithfulness? 

A Christian must be faithful. “Moreover,” 
writes Paul, in 1 Corinthians 4:2, “it is required 
in stewards, that a man be found faithful.” We 
are all stewards of our Lord and Master, and we 
must be faithful in each task each day. 

Every day a certain number of tasks come our 
way, in school, at home, in our neighborhood. 
Find in verse 10 how we should perform each 
task that comes our way. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 149, pars. 1-3. 

TuInK of God’s faithfulness 
of our needs daily. 

RESOLVE to be faithful in every task. 


MONDAY 


Joseph’s Faithfulness 


Open your Bible to Genesis 39. 

“In the crisis of his life, when making that 
terrible journey from his childhood home in 
Canaan to the bondage which awaited him in 
Egypt, looking for the last time on the hills that 
hid the tents of his kindred, Joseph remembered 
his father’s God. He remembered the lessons of 
his childhood, and his soul thrilled with the 
resolve to prove himself true—ever to act as 
became a subject of the King of heaven.”— 
Education, p. 52. 

Read in verses 2-4 how Joseph kept this 
resolution in the house of Potiphar and what 
promotions he received because of his faithful- 
ness. 

The house of Potiphar was blessed because 
of Joseph’s faithfulness. Joseph brought God’s 
presence into the home, and his master trusted 
him with heavier and still heavier responsibil- 
ities. Read what verse 6 says of the trust that 
Potiphar placed in faithful Joseph. 

Imprisoned for a crime he did not commit, 
Joseph did not grow bitter, but continued to 
keep his resolve of faithfulness even in prison. 
The prison keeper too entrusted him with big 
responsibilities. 


in taking care 














Released at last to interpret a dream Pharaoh 
could not find an explanation for, Joseph im- 
pressed the mighty ruler to such an extent that 
he made him second in command in Egypt. “And 
Pharaoh took off his ring from his hand, and put 
it upon Joseph’s hand, and arrayed him in ves- 
tures of fine linen, and put a gold chain about 
his neck; and he made him to ride in the second 
chariot which he had”; we read of him in Gene- 
sis 41:42, 43. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 27, pars. 3, 4; p. 23, par. 1. 

THINK of the difficulties Joseph met in his 
life as a slave. 

Pray that you will be as faithful as he in all 
your difficulties. 


TUESDAY 
Daniel Faithful to His God 


Open your Bible to Daniel 6. 

There are many similarities in the lives of 
Joseph and Daniel. Both were reared in the love 
and fear of God. Both were carried captive to 
foreign countries. Both rose to serve in the high- 
est offices of the land. Both remained faithful to 
the God whom they had learned to serve in 
their youth. In verse 3 read of the high esteem 
in which Daniel was held during the reign of 
Darius the Mede. 
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The high regard in which he was held led to 
feelings of jealousy on the part of the other 
princes. Look in verses 4-9 and find the plot 
they made to have him killed. 

This new law might have frightened any- 
one less faithful than Daniel, but he regarded 
his life as of less worth than his faithfulness to 
his God. In verse 10 read how he showed that 
it was his duty to be faithful to his God before 
being obedient to his king. 

Because Daniel put all on the side of his 
God, God put the might of His protection on 
Daniel’s side, and the hungry lions in whose 
den the prime minister was thrown were un- 
able to touch him, and the king was led to glorify 
the God to whom Daniel had remained faithful. 

For further reading: Education, p. 56, par. 2; p. 
57; p. 58, par. 1. 

THINK of the courage Daniel had to remain 
faithful to his God. 

Pray for the same kind of faithfulness and 
courage in your life. 


WEDNESDAY 
Our Lord’s Faithfulness 


Open your Bible to Luke 4. 
Did you ever think what would happen if 
just for a day our Lord ceased to care for this 





Potiphar made Joseph his chief servant, so Joseph had to tell the other servants what to do. 
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universe—if He should take away the laws that 
govern the forces of nature? What if the earth 
ceased to move on its axis, the sun withheld its 
heating and lighting power? Catastrophe would 
be the result. But that could never happen, for 
our God is faithful. “It is of the Lord’s mercies 
that we are not consumed,” says the prophet Jere- 
miah in Lamentations +3:22, 23, “because his 
compassions fail not. They are new every morn- 
ing: great is thy faithfulness.” 

Living as a man among men, Christ kept that 
faithfulness. 

He was faithful to His resolve to live among 
sinners and yet remain sinless when He refused 
to yield to Satan’s temptations. 

He was faithful in His devotional periods, for 
we find that it was His habit always to spend 
long hours in prayer. 

He was faithful as a citizen, for when the 
Pharisees and the Herodians tried to catch Him 
on the point of paying tribute, He replied, ‘‘Ren- 
der to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God's” (Mark 12:17). 

In verse 16 find another way in which Jesus 
proved His faithfulness to God's law. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, pp. 79, 80. 

TuiInkK of Christ’s faithfulness in every point. 

Pray that you may follow His example. 


THURSDAY 


Faithfulness Brings Its Reward 


Open your Bible to Matthew 25. 

Jesus told the story of a man who was going 
on a journey to a distant land. Before leaving 
he called his servants to him and gave them 
talents to take care of while he was away. To 
one he gave five, to another two, and to the 
third just one talent. Returning home, he called 
these servants to him. In verse 20 find the report 
the first servant gave. 

Read how his master commended his industry 
in verse 21. 

Then he called the second servant and asked 
an account of him. He too had used the talents 
to good advantage and had doubled their value. 
Look in verse 23 and see how he was commended 
by his master. 

Finally the servant to whom only one talent 
had been given presented himself to his master. 
He had a poor account to give, for he had done 
nothing with his talent. Read the words of his 
master to him in verses 26-29. 

So when God calls us to account in the day 
of judgment, we shall be answerable for the 
talents entrusted to us—the talents of speech, 
of time, of special gifts, of health. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 362. 

TuInk of the two rewards for faithfulness. 
What do we get in this life, and what can we 
look forward to in the life to come? 

Pray for endurance in all you undertake. 


FRIDAY 


How many of these questions can you an- 
swer correctly without having to look up the 


texts given at the end of each? Check your- 
self. 

1. Fill in the two missing words: 
ever thy 


“Whatso- 

Paice findeth to do, do it with thy 
smerny: (Ecclesiastes 9:10). 

2. Name three places where Joseph received 
promotion because of his faithfulness to duty. 
(Genesis 39:4, 21, 22; 41:41-43.) 

3. Who was first president in the court of 
Darius at Babylon? (Daniel 6:1, 2.) 

4. What law did Daniel’s enemies cause to be 
passed to his hurt? (Daniel 6:7, 8.) 

5. How did Daniel show his faithfulness to 
his God? (Daniel 6:10.) 

6. What keeps our world from being con- 
sumed and entirely destroyed? (Lamentations 
3:22, 23.) 

7. Name four habits of Jesus in which He 
showed faithfulness. (Matthew 4:10; Luke 6:12; 
Mark 12:17; Luke 4:16.) 

8. How was the servant entrusted with five 
talents commended for his faithfulness? (Mat- 
thew 25:21.) 

9. What did the master say to the man who 
had made good use of the two talents entrusted 
to him? (Matthew 25:23.) 

10. Repeat the promise Jesus makes to those 
who are faithful unto death. (Revelation 2:10.) 





Knight Without Armor 
From page 19 


wells were said, and promises made of con- 
stant friendship. Marion went home, taking 
the headmistress’ report with her. 

There was the usual, “To whom it may 
concern.” It gave her age and scholastic 
standing, but it was the last paragraph that 
was most important of all: “... and while 
Marion has been senior prefect the standard 
of behavior and the tone of the school have 
risen considerably.” 

“And that goes to prove,” said Mother, 
“that a knight without armor may overcome 
evil if she remembers the command of her 
King: 

““Stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men, be strong.’” 








COVER PICTURE shows Richard Rees, path- 
finder of Minneapolis. The picture was taken 
by his father, Ordell Rees, home missionary 
secretary of the Northern Union. Story illustra- 
tions not otherwise credited are by John Gour- 
ley. 
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TICO, the COYOTE, No. 5—By Harry Baerg 
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1. When the mother coyote saw the jeep coming 
down the hill toward her and her pups she ran for 
the woods, hoping her family would follow. Some of 
them ran as well as they could, others stared at the 
strange monster, bewildered. 2. The driver stopped 








the jeep while two of the men jumped out and ran 
after the coyotes. Now the pups were terrified and 
ran after their mother, but their short legs could 
not carry them nearly fast enough. 3. The men 
easily caught Tico and a brother. The rest got away. 
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4. The two little coyote pups were dropped into a 
feed bag, which was tied shut and laid on the floor 
of the jeep. There Tico and Billy spent the rest of 
the day. 5. When the men came home in the evening 
the coyotes were dumped onto a pile of sawdust near 


7. When friends came and admired the pups Tico 
was given to them, and so he traveled still farther 
from his native range. He was very sulky and would 
not touch the milk that was given to him. 8. When 
his new master caught a ground hog and brought it 
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the furnace in the basement. 6. A box was provided, 
and milk and dog food were brought to the pups. 
Billy was a friendly little fellow and soon learned to 
eat from the hand of his new mistress, but Tico 
would not eat. He sulked and hid in the box. 





to him he would not look up, but later on the 
fresh meat tempted him and he had his first 
meal in several days. 9. Not long after this he was 
free again. Tico had continued to tug and worry 
at his tether till one day a buckle hole tore open. 





